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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonights speaker is... 

Chris Pitfield 

Chris’s topic is CCMA Bush Care & Remnant Vegetation 

Next month’s speaker will be... 

Prof. John Lovering and he will speak on the subject 
Why the Murray-Darling Basin Matters In Geelong 

Professor John Lovering AO was Vice-Chancellor and 
Professor of Geology at The Flinders University of South 
Australia from 1987 to1995 and had previously been 
Deputy Vice-Chancellor (Research), Dean of Science and 
Professor of Geology at Melbourne University from 1969 to 
1987. 

He has been Chairman of a number of public and private 
company boards and has had considerable experience in 
natural resources management having been Presiding 
Officer of the Natural Resources Council of South Australia 
from 1992 to 1994, President of the Murray-Darling Basin 
Commission from 1994 to 1999 and Chairman of the 
Victorian Government’s Environment Conservation Council 
(establishing our unique system of Marine National Parks 
and the Box-lronbark National Parks) from 1998 to 2002. 

He is currently a member of the Board of Southern Rural 
Water and Chairman of the International Centre of 
Excellence for Water Resource Management. 


ADVANCE NOTICE 
August Excursion 

...Diana Primrose 

Our August excursion is to the Melbourne Wildlife 
Sanctuary at Bundoora (Latrobe University). 

We will be taking a 22 passenger bus—any ‘overflow’ 
could arrange car pooling between themselves and meet 
us there. 

There will be a charge—to cover the cost of a donation to 
the Sanctuary, the services of a guide for the morning, and 
bus expenses. The charge will be around $10.00-$15.00 
per person. For those taking their own vehicle the charge 
will be $5 per person. 

There is a list on the table tonight—please put your name 
down if you wish to go by bus. I will finalise at the August 
meeting—and plan to collect the money then. 


Positions Vacant! 

We are still seeking a Minute Secretary for the monthly 
General Meetings! 

There are also two vacancies for ordinary committee 
members! 


Photograph on the front cover by Deborah Evans 

Kellam’s Rock, an outcrop of polished Ordovician sandstone 
clearly showing the grooves, striations and gouges scoured 
out by rock debris in the slowly moving flow of the glacial ice. 
at Lake Eppalock (Bendigo Campout—see page 11) 


Club Excursion to 
Lough Calvert Area 
Sunday 18 Juiy 

Leaders: Robert Missen and Joe Hubbard 

Depart: Please assemble at Clairvaux meeting room 

At 8.45 am for a 9.00 am departure. 

If travelling directly to Colac meet at Colac lake 
foreshore. Just past the showgrounds turn right into 
Church Street and proceed to The Esplanade. 

Meet with Robert for an outline of the day’s proceedings, 
morning tea, and toilet if required. 

Despite low water levels I’m sure Robert, with his 
intimate knowledge of the Lake Corangamite system of 
waterways, coupled with a background and interest in 
natural history, should provide an interesting and varied 
program. 

Allow an hour to travel to Colac (10.00 am arrival). 

It is hoped that the return journey will be no later than 
4.30 pm. 

Enquiries: Robert Missen 5234 6351 
Joe Hubbard 5229 4885 


Next Mid-week Bird Group 
Excursion 
Bannockburn 
Thursday 15 July 

Leader: Gordon McCarthy 

Gordon has permission to lead the excursion into the 
Stephens Road Bushiand area, where in recent years 
an area of the Yellow Gum woodland was cleared to 
install sewage ponds. The woodland is rich in birdlife 
(last year we recorded Weebill, Sittella, Pink Robin, 
Black Kite, Restless Flycatcher; and very recently two 
members sighted a Painted Button-quail). For more 
information about the area’s history, vegetation and 
birdlife, there is a very good article by Grant Baverstock 
and Gordon McCarthy in the Geelong Bird Report 1999. 

Meet: 9.00 am at the well-known parking area inside 
the Bannockburn Bush Reserve, off the Bannockburn- 
Teasdale Road entrance, just opposite the Golf Course 
entrance. 

Bring: morning tea. 

Finish: about 12.30 pm 

Enquiries: Gordon McCarthy Phone: 5251 2190 

Advance Notice! 

Thursday 19 August 
Swan Island 
Leader: Peter Bright 
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\i/ 

N, President’s Corner 

July 2004 

\l/ 

I 

t ... John Bottom ley 

\l/ 

I 

\l/ 

I/ Recognition for the Club 
I/ and its members 

' Last month I wrote about the 
amount of behind-the-scenes work 
done by members. It is this work 
\j/ that helps the Club to achieve its 
\j/ goals. I noted that much of this 
^ 1 / work was done with little 
^ 1 ^' recognition or thanks. Members do 
' it because they believe in the 
Club’s goals. The last month 
^1'' however has seen the Club and 
\j/ two of its prominent members 
\i/ recognised for their efforts. 

\i/ 

I' To mark World Environment Day 
V the City of Greater Geelong made 
three Environment Day Awards. 
These go to a school, an 
\i/ organisation and an individual 
^ 1 /' which or who have shown 
' leadership and ongoing 
I commitment to ensuring that the 
natural environment of Geelong 
\|/ and its region is enhanced, rather 
\j/ than degraded, as the City grows 
'^ 1 / and develops. I am pleased to 
^ 1 ^' report that the Geelong Field 


Naturalists Club was the recipient 
of the organisational award. The 
award citation noted the long¬ 
standing role of the Club in 
collecting, organising and safe¬ 
keeping an impressive amount of 
information concerning the fauna 
and flora of the Geelong region. It 
also noted the cooperative manner 
in which the Club has worked with 
the City to ensure that the 
environmental goals of both 
organisations are achieved. The 
award was made by the Mayor, 
Councillor Ed Coppe, in the 
presence of State Members Elaine 
Carbines and Michael Crutchfield 
and numerous staff and invitees. 
Michael Crutchfield read details of 
the award into Hansard in the 
following week. 

Very pleased as I was with the 
Club’s award, I was equally 
pleased to see the individual award 
go to Trevor Pescott. Trevor has 
been an active member of the 
Club—as its founder and first 
president—and conservation 
warrior for many years. He is 
known and respected at all levels of 
government and has achieved a 
great deal over the years. Club 
members and the people of 
Geelong in general owe him many 
thanks. He is an ornament to our 
Club. 


Another member recently 
recognised for his long-term 
contribution to conservation in our 
region is committee member Dick 
Southcombe who was awarded the 
Order of Australia Medal in the 
Queen’s Birthday honours list. As is 
the case with Trevor, Club 
members, and people of Geelong 
in general, owe Dick a vote of 
thanks. I am sure you will be happy 
to join me in passing on our 
congratulations. 

Last but not least I am pleased to 
report that the Club has received a 
grant of $1500 from the City of 
Greater Geelong to assist us in 
achieving our goals. It will be very 
useful in defraying the costs of 
some of our conservation works 
such as the installation of two 
outdoor seats and weed clearing to 
be done early next month at 
Jerringot with the assistance of a 
work crew from Conservation 
Volunteers Australia. 
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I 

If you feel inspired to become 
involved in our on-the-ground , 
conservation activities simply 
contact a committee member. Next 
month I will write, as promised for /|\ 
this month, about the activities of /|\ 
the Club’s Conservation Group. 


Otway National Park Meeting 

...Trevor Pescott 


Date: Friday 9 July 

Time: 8.00 pm 

Place: Uniting Church 
Hall, Thompson Street, 
Belmont 

The new, enlarged national park in 
the Otway Ranges is now close to 
reality. 

Draft proposals have been published 
and submissions on them are to 
reach VEAC by 26 July. 

While the concept of a large national 
park is to be applauded, there are a 


number of points of serious concern 

in the proposals. 

They include: 

• the irregular boundaries on the 
north slopes 

• the exclusion of the West Barwon 
catchment (Geelong's main water 
supply) 

• where logging is to take place 
until it is ended in 2008 

• the Forest Park concept for land 
not in the national park 

• the Great Ocean Road where it 
passes through the park 

• various other issues in relation to 
land use and species 
conservation 

The Forest Park concept is 

particularly of concern. Such a 


category does not exist in the 
National Parks Act, so for it to be 
included would mean a re-writing of 
the Act. This has enormous 
implications for it would allow a 
watering-down of the Act, with 
activities now excluded being slipped 
in. 

There is need for some areas in the 
Otways to be allocated to dog- 
walking, firewood collecting and 
other things not allowed in national 
parks, but these could be 
accommodated in regional parks, a 
land use category already part of the 
National Park Act. 

To help members write their 
submissions on the Draft 
Proposals—and I most strongly urge 
everyone to do so—the meeting on 
Friday 9 July will provide ideas as 
well as pens and paper. 
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Out and About 

...Valda Dedman 

At the end of May I went to the 
Cryptogamic Extravaganza, 
supported by the FNCV. I was 
solving puzzles, learning long and 
complicated words, but it was all to 
do with mosses, liverworts, 
hornworts and fungi. 

Early botanists did not know how 
Cryptogams reproduced, so they 
coined a term from the Greek words 
kryptos and gamos, which meant 
‘hidden marriage’. It is certainly apt, 
for they all propagate by spores, not 
flowers and seeds, and may need an 
alternation of generations (an 
intermediate male and female stage) 
to reach maturity. 

Mosses, liverworts and hornworts 
grow in wet places—in bogs, on wet 
rocks, logs, tree ferns, damp soil, 
even underwater—but they also 
occur on dry mallee soil, exposed 
rocks, sand dunes, sclerophyll 
forests, grassland, drying mud in 
lakes. Together with lichens, they are 
‘resurrection’ plants, that appear to 
return to life after rain. 

Still, they are a very bewildering lot. 
Take mosses and liverworts for 
instance. They are all various shades 
of green. With a lot of help from 
experts such as David Meagher and 
David Cameron, who were so willing 
to share their knowledge with 
beginners, some of the mysteries 
were unravelled. 

Liverworts are either thallose (flat 
and stemless), or leafy, more like a 
moss, with which they were classified 
until recently. So how can we tell 
them apart? 

Well, a moss has leaves which are 
arranged spirally around the stem, 
while a leafy liverwort’s leaves are in 
two rows, with sometimes another 
row underneath. Then if capsules 
(which contain the spores) are 
present, you can see that a moss 
has a detachable covering (calyptra) 
on top, and the mature capsule is 
often ringed with tiny teeth. A 
liverwort capsule is generally round 
without any covering and just splits 
open to release the spores. This is a 
gross simplification. For more detail 


please refer to A Field Guide to the 
Mosses & Allied Plants of Southern 
Australia, by David Meagher and 
Bruce Fuhrer. 

And green is not always plain green. 

It may be bronzey as in 
Sematophyllum homomallum, often 
called a Signal Moss or Flagmoss, 
because the capsules appear to 
‘wave’ like little flags (think of 
semaphore). Cephaloziella exiliflora 
looks like a velvet sheen, with silver 
stems. It occurs on burnt logs. There 
are few common names in the moss 
world. Spiky Wijky, Wijkia extenuata 
being a rare exception. Its leaves 
end in a fine crooked hairpoint. It is 
one of the Weft Mosses, whose 
shoots form mats or wefts on soil, 
bark, rotting wood or rock 

Differing leaf shapes may be an aid 
to identification. Those of Fissidens 
species have little pockets. 
Campylopus introflexus has vertical 
starry triangular leaves with silvery 
tips. It is sometimes called a 
Swansneck Moss, because its 
immature capsules are held on 
stems that bend back among the 
leaves. Only when they are ripe do 
they spring up straight. Capsule 
shape and size also vary according 
to species. 

And plants have different smells. 
Chiloscyphus semiteres, a leafy 
liverwort with half-round leaves, 
smells like camphor, while the moss 
Tayloria octoblepharum pongs like 
the dung on which it grows. It has 
two-toned cigar-shaped capsules on 
red stems and the ‘perfume’ given off 
by its bright green sticky spores 
attracts flies, which carry them to 
other scats to begin a new moss life 
cycle. 

Several fungi also grow on scats. 

The little white Dung Buttons Poronia 
punctata have been found on 
wombat, kangaroo and rabbit dung, 
Psilocybe sp. are known as Dung 
Caps and Cheilymenia coprinaria, 
whose yellow cups edged with a dark 
fringe, are sometimes called Eyelash 
Dung Cups. 

Rotting banksia cones are a great 
source of fungi. We saw one 
decorated with three different 
species, in orange, white and green. 
Several tiny cup fungi grow on 
banksia, many of them only on a 


particular species. Banksiamyces 
macrocarpus is specific to Banksia 
spinulosa, B. katerinae to Banksia 
ornata and B. maccannii to Banksia 
saxicola. 

And there are the remarkable 
Vegetable Caterpillars, whose spores 
invade moth larvae deep 
underground. We found both the 
black Cordyceps gunnii and the pale 
C. banksii in the same woodland. 

You don’t always know if you are 
looking at an ‘ordinary’ fungus or a 
lichenised fungus. The pretty little 
yellow Omphalina chromacea looks 
like a toadstool but has a minute 
green thallus at its foot. Lichens are 
part fungus (mycobiont) and part 
alga, photobiont), growing together in 
a special relationship. 

We saw tree branches covered with 
a rusty coloured alga that we were 
told was really one of the ‘green’ 
ones that combine with a fungus to 
create a lichen. Reproduction in 
lichens may be vegetative, or sexual 
by spores. Only the fungus is 
involved in sexual reproduction, and 
a fruiting body called an apothecia is 
produced, which may be stalked and 
highly ornamented as in Cladonia 
species or grow directly on the 
thallus surface as in Peltigera 
doiichorrhiza. 

Lichens are opportunists. They will 
grow on glass, roofing tiles, 
tombstones, old tyres, as well as on 
rocks, trees, ferns and other plants. 
On the whole they are light-loving 
plants, and a lichen crust is important 
in maintaining soil structure in arid 
areas, yet they are one of the most 
diverse plant groups in rainforest, 
where they outnumber the flowering 
plants by about 4:1 and the ferns by 
6:1 

Exceedingly beautiful at any time, 
when lichens ‘fruit”, that is when their 
fungal component breaks forth, bright 
colours and fantastic shapes give 
them an exotic appearance. 
Identification can be difficult and 
confusing. I was glad of Sharon 
Morley’s expert help. Many of the 
scientific names are similar. Cladia, 
Cladonia, Cladina are all grey-green. 
Parmelia, Pannoparmelia, 

Parmeliella and Parmelinopsis 
species tend to be blue-green above 
and black below. Many different 
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species may be growing together on 
one rock, crowding each other. Paint¬ 
like microlichens form white and grey 
splashes on treetrunks. 

Even common names are little help. 
World-Wide there are 500 species of 
Old Man’s Beard Usnea; some are 
little tufts, others are long hanging 
strands. We found one miserable- 
looking and as yet undescribed 
Usnea species that was off-white 
with orange bands on its stems. 
Australian lichens are poorly known. 
They need specialised chemical tests 
for final identification. We have a 
passion for classifying, putting things 


in their correct boxes and it 
is important that they be 
formally described to help 
save them from extinction. 

When a forest tree is felled, 
the lichens and mosses and 
ferns that form an entire 
ecosystem upon it are lost. 
How many lichen plants are 
on the rock in the photo? 
How many species? Almost 
impossible to tell. But the 
pattern is magnificent and 
for that alone, lichens are 
worth studying. 





On the Table 

... Valda Dedman 

Do you remember the fungi that 
Dave found near Waurn Ponds 
Creek? {Geelong Naturalist 
2003.) It has finally been identified, 
by Tom May of the National Her¬ 
barium (where it now resides). It is 
the introduced species Phaeolus 
schweinitzii, which grows at the 
base of conifers and is instrumen¬ 
tal in the death of the trees. It 
causes a serious rot in the lower 
part of the trunk of any tree on 
which it grows, making the wood 
break up into reddish-brown cubi¬ 
cal blocks. 

Albino New Holland Honeyeater 


This bird has been seen near the 
Barwon River since September 
2003. It is all white except for the 
yellow wing. A New Holland with a 
white head has been observed at 
the Streefkerk property at Pettavel 
for the past three years. Albinism 
describes birds in which some or 
all of the normal pigmentation is 
missing. It is generally genetic in 
origin, caused when a recessive 
albino gene is inherited from both 
parents. The pigment melanin is 
unable to be produced. 


Progressive albinism, can occur as 
a bird ages, like humans going 
grey. This phenomenon is particu¬ 
larly common in blackbirds in Brit¬ 
ain, where 29% of recorded albi¬ 
nism has been in the thrush family 
(especially blackbirds). 

Partial albinism can be caused by 
poor diet, injury, disease or even 
shock and may be reversible. In 
hereditary albinism the white pat¬ 
tern is consistent from one moult to 
another. True albinism in birds is 
not always white, since melanin 
may not be the major pigment. 
Thus, there is an albino form of 
budgerigar that is bright yellow, 
and rainbow lorikeets will have 
only tiny bits of white among yel¬ 
low, red and orange feathers. 
References: 

www.burkesbackvard.com.au 

www.rspb.ora.uk/birds/advice/ 

albinism 


Basket Fungus or Cage Fungus 
lleodictyon gracile 

dicty=net, gracile=slender 
Found growing in lawn in Highton, 
by Roy Whiteside 
This fungus starts as a smooth, 
whitish egg, and when very young 
is tightly packed in a jelly-like layer. 
It emerges from the egg 
(sometimes explosively) and forms 
a whitish hollow lattice-like network 
of 10-30 meshes, then eventually 
become free and able to roll along 
the ground. 

It smells like sour milk or Camem- 
bert cheese. Its spores are an 
olive-brown slimy mass on the in¬ 
side of the arms. Its toxicity is un¬ 
known. Like others in the Order 
Phallales, the Stinkhorns, it attracts 
insects which transport the spores. 
It occurs in open spaces, espe¬ 


cially at the edge of tracks, and in 
woods. Roy had never previously 
had one in his garden. It occurs at 
the You Yangs, where we found 
one whilst boneseed pulling many 
long years ago. 

Two closely related species of 
lleodictylon occur in Australia, in 
the southeast, including Tasmania, 
and the south west. / cibarium is 
generally larger, whiter, has thicker 
arms which are not noticeably 
broader at the intersections. It is 
folded concertina-1 ike into its egg, 
whilst / gracile is sinuously-folded. 
Both have been combined as one 
Fungimap Target species. 
Reference: http:// 
funqimap.rbq.vic.aov.au 




* 

* 

* 

Hk 

* 

Hk 

* 

* 

Hk 


We welcome the following 
new member 
Christine Graunas 
who joined in April, and 
Jenny Stein 

has re-joined the Club and 
wish them a long and happy 
association. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

Hk 

* 

* 

Hk 
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This Month 

...Joe Hubbard 

It’s great how things sometimes 
come together and you feel 
rewarded for your efforts. 

First, I found the Scrubwren family 
fossicking through the rotting 
leaves on and around the compost 
heap. Startled by my appearance 
(sudden!) all flew off except one 
immature which stayed to eyeball 
me—so close I could have touched 
it. 

Second, one evening recently the 
excited calls of the New Holland 
Honeyeaters attracted us to the 
‘study’ window. A few metres 
away on the edge of the new pond 
eight were taking turns to belly-flop 
in and out of the water. 
Unfortunately the arrival of a beak¬ 
snapping wattlebird broke up the 
party. 

Now bring on the frogs and damsel 
flies. Wishful thinking? You just 
don’t know. 

The following dairy entries are from 
July 2003, and you know about the 
inspiration of course! 

The take-away that got away 
Jerringot 

It took a moment or two to work out 
what was going on. 

Here was a Brown Goshawk 
circling then swooping at a tree— 
circling and swooping. 

Then I noticed a Red Wattlebird 
moving around inside the 
canopy^—at all times keeping a 
respectful distance from the raptor. 
It seemed the goshawk’s actions 
were intended to scare the 
wattlebird into flight and 
subsequent capture. But this plan 
didn’t work. Plan two was to land 
in the tree and continue to chase 
on foot. This didn’t work either! 
Then the hawk stopped as if giving 
up the chase. At this moment the 
wattlebird made a break for trees 
about 50 metres away. 

‘You’re done for!” I thought. 

But it made good use of a couple 
of seconds start and escaped—by 
a few birds’ lengths I reckon. At 
this juncture the goshawk gave up, 
and flew away. 

All that effort and no breakfast! 


Possession is... 

Newtown 

Oh dear! Possum has returned 
from holidays. The two Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoos who had 
renovated his hollow in his 
absence arrived this morning to 
find him at home. 

This they could not comprehend. 
And what did they do? They 
returned with eight of their friends 
and they all put on a spectacular 
wing-waving, screeching, crest¬ 
raising demonstration of support, 
while the two, supposedly the key- 
holders, waited at the door for 
Possum to leave. 

No way! 

Now you see them... 

Newstead 

It was a while before we found 
them and no wonder. These little 
birds, with their cryptic markings 
can disappear into the forest litter 
where they forage for food. 

We stood quietly before we noticed 
movement. There they were— 
Speckled Warblers—three of them. 
Apparently it’s common for the 
male to have two wives—so this 
could have been the makeup of 
this little group. 

The book says that they build a 
dome-shaped nest with a side 
entrance on the ground under 
shrubbery. 

Garden acrobats... 

Newtown 

The back garden was invaded by a 
flock of Silvereyes—lovely little birds 
with rufous flanks with white 
undersides exposed as they hung 
from the trailing rose. 

They poked into every nook and 
cranny, leaf, and littler, sometimes 
suspended upside down to check 
under branches. 

Curled up, dry leaves were held 
down by their feet while checks were 
made inside for sheltering insects. 

Three that got away 
Newstead 

Here I am up at Newstead in 
response to Cameron’s phone-call. 
‘I’ve got three Scarlet Honeyeaters in 
the wattle tree.’ 

Yesterday a Regent Honeyeater and 
today... 

When I arrived I was told things were 
quiet at the moment. So I waited. 
Things were quiet—very quiet! 


Running out of time I decided to 
check the other flowering trees in the 
vicinity. Plenty of honeyeaters but 
not the prize. 

So back I went to be greeted by 
some excited birders ‘We’ve seen 
three but they flew away.’ 

You can imagine my feelings. But I 
consoled myself—’Bird-watching is 
like that Joe.’ 

To get you going ... 

Well you spent all month looking 
up — didn’t you! 

Well just for a change we’ll designate 
July as looking-down month. And 
what will you see? Read on! 

Trim Greenhood Orchids — tiny, white 
with green stripes. Like green 
creatures from space with two 
antennae—emerging through the 
forest litter. Also you are likely to find 
the larger Nodding Greenhood. 

Tip. You often see the ground- 
hugging leaves of orchids before the 
flowers. Rosettes of leaves for these 
two. 

Common Heath — can’t be missed! 
Erect plants with tubular flowers 
white through to deep pink. 

Correa—you can just about hear its 
red, yellow tipped bells. 

Varnish Wattle—good-sized shrub, 
thin leaves (phyllodes) look 
polished—and sticky. Yellow balls of 
flowers—not dense. 

Where? 

Aireys Inlet Vicroads 93 C9 
Moggs Creek Picnic Area Nature 
Walk.. Greenhoods in carpark. Old 
Coach Road—heathland. 

Anglesea Vicroads 93 E8 
Forest Road. Orchids and Heath — 
walking tracks. Cliff top walk — 
access via Purnell Street, Correa. 
Ironbark Basin (93 F8) Correa (on 
ridge). Varnish Wattle (in the Basin). 
Inverleigh Common Vicroads 93 B3 
Off Common Road. Dry weather, 
sometimes rough, tracks throughout. 
Greenhoods. 

Brisbane Ranges NP 
Vicroads 77 7E 

Access via Switch Road. Nelsons 
Track to lookout and return. Orchids. 
Switch Road to Stony Creek picnic 
ground. Heath (on banks, roadside). 

Of course you’ll find much, much 
more at these locations. 

Good hunting! 


Cheers! 
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Spotted Ichneumon Wasp 

Echthromorpha intricatoria (Fabricius), Hymenoptera, 

Ichneumonidae 


...Dave King 

216/86 Church St., Grovedale, 3216 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 



Introduction 

During a recent GFNC excursion to the Barwon River 
estuary a discovery was made of a lepidopteron 
pupal cocoon nestled in a clump of mistletoe. The 
mistletoe, an Amyema species, was parasitising a 
Black Wattle, an Acacia species, close to the river 
(38^ 15’ 36”S 144^ 29’ 15”E). The subject section of 
mistletoe was excised from the clump with a view to 
rearing the pupa to an adult moth. A sealed plastic 
bag was used to enclose the mistletoe in order to 
collect the anticipated adult moth. What ensued, 
some four weeks later, was the appearance of a 
species of ichneumon wasp, Echthromorpha 
intricatoria, that could only have emerged from the 
cocoon, thus determining E. intricatoria \o be a 
parasitic wasp of a moth species. 

The remains of the cocoon were examined to attempt 
identification of the moth. Unfortunately the remains 
within the cocoon were so greatly damaged by the 
ichneumon larva that positive identification was 
impossible. It was evident that the moth larva was at 
an advanced stage at the time of its demise. This 
enabled it to be determined that the adult moth 
carried a dense tuft on the tail. Such a tuft is carried 
by the Mistletoe Moth Comocrus behri, which 
suggests that this could be the most likely candidate. 


Description 

General appearance of E. intricatoria is as illustrated, typical of the ichneumonidae. It is a relatively common species, 
said to emit a pungent odour (Riek, 1970), though not observed by the writer. The most notable feature is a glossy 
black body having a series of slightly raised white spots, a small head composed largely of two compound eyes, 
anteriorly emarginated, and an array of three ocelli (simple eyes) placed dorsally. Filiform antennae are long and slim, 
with some 45 segments. The head is connected to the thorax by a thin neck, which obviously allows considerable 
articulation. 

The thorax carries two pair of wings that possess distinctive venation, an important diagnostic feature. A diffused 
black patch distally complements a distinct stigma. In flight, the rear and forewing are mutually attached by a series of 
minute hooks on the leading edge of the rear wing gripping the rear edge of the forewing. Also attached to the thorax 
are the three pairs of long legs, orange-brown in colour, each terminating in a pair of simple claws. 

The abdomen or gaster is attached to the thorax by a slim waist that curves upward, such that the gaster is held 
horizontally on a higher plane. A female ichneumon has a distinctive ovipositor attached to the rear, capable of 
piercing the cocoons that are preyed upon. The long legs raise the ichneumon, allowing the ovipositor to be vertically 
orientated so as to pierce and deposit an egg upon the moth larva or pupa lying within the cocoon. 

References: 

Common, I.F.B. (1970) ‘Lepidoptera’ in Insects of Australia, CSIRO, Melbourne University Press. 

Goode, J. (1980) Insects of Australia, Angus & Robertson, Melbourne. 

Riek, E.F. (1970) ‘Hymenoptera’ in Insects of Australia, CSIRO, Melbourne University Press. 
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Orchids of the Geelong Region —a talk given at 
the General Meeting—1 June 2004 
by Everett Foster 

...Deborah Evans 


Introduction to the world’s and 
Australia’s orchids 

Orchids are one of the largest and 
most successful plant families in the 
world. The 30 000 to 35 000 species, 
in about 800 genera, make up 10% of 
the world’s flowering plants, which is a 
very high proportion. They will grow in 
most areas, but not in deserts or under 
permanent ice. Some of the Australian 
Rufa group of Pterostylis do grow in 
some pretty harsh, dry, sandy 
conditions and there’s one species, a 
very small Corybas, that grows down in 
Macquarie Island. There are also 
several species, mostly little Corybas, 
growing in the foothills of the 
Himalayas. 

Australia is really not so rich in orchids; 
about 1000 species in some 110 
genera represent 4% of Australian 
flora. However, 70% of these orchids 
are unique and not found anywhere 
else in the world. 

About three-quarters of Australian 
orchids are terrestrials, that is growing 
in the ground. Most of these terrestrials 
grow in the southern or more 
temperate parts of the continent. All 
the orchids around Geelong are 
terrestrials. Most of the remaining 
quarter are epiphytes (from the Greek 
epi = on and phyte = plant) which grow 
on another plant but do not get food or 
water from it, i.e. are not parasitic. The 
epiphytes nearly all grow up the east 
coast of Australia, starting from just 
below the Victorian border, through 
NSW, and increasing into the tropics, 
where most of them are found. 
However, the epiphyte Sarcochilus 
australis occurs in the Otways and 
Sarcochilus australis and Dockrillia 
striolata grow in Tasmania. There are 
also a few lithophytes that grow on 
rocks (from the Greek lithos = stone). 
Often these will grow on either tree or 
rock. 

What is an orchid? 

An orchid plant is made up of six floral 
segments (perianth segments to use 
the correct botanical name)—three 
sepals, one dorsal sepal (at the top) 
and two lateral sepals which form the 
outer section of the flower; and three 
petals forming the inner part, with the 
front petal often greatly modified to 
form a labellum. A feature unique to 


orchids is the joining of the male and 
female sexual parts to form a column 
which is in the centre of the flower. If 
it’s got a column, it’s an orchid. If it 
hasn’t got a column, it’s not an orchid. 
That sounds easy—but finding the 
column in some of them is not so easy. 

The male part of the column is the 
anther which contains the pollen and 
which is covered with a cap (the anther 
cap). The female part is called the 
stigma, usually sunken and filled with a 
sticky fluid. Pollination involves 
transfer of pollen from the anther to the 
stigma, either of the same plant or of 
another one. 

The life cycle of an orchid 
Starting with the seeds... 

Orchid seeds are very tiny, like dust, 
but are produced in large numbers— 
several thousands per capsule. With 
such a large number of seeds it is 
obvious only a small number 
germinate, otherwise the world’s 
vegetation would be swamped with 
orchids. They differ from seeds of 
other plants in that they have no 
nutrient to feed the seedling growth, 
consisting only of the orchid embryo. 

Orchid seeds are distributed by air 
movement and only germinate if they 
lodge on a suitable site. A nice calm 
day is best because the seed isn’t 
blown too far away. Food is obtained 
from the soil in a complex exchange 
with a mycorrhizal fungus, which acts 
as a food gatherer. The term 
mycorrhizal refers to a beneficial 
symbiotic relationship between the 
roots of a vascular (sap-bearing) plant 
and a fungus, resulting in nutrient 
exchange—the orchid receives food to 
grow from the fungus and the fungus 
receives carbohydrates from the 
orchid. 

Germination and tuber formation 

Once a seed does germinate, for the 
first year the orchid is only very tiny— 
you can hardly see the leaf—and at 
this stage it grows a very small, 
immature tuber which is about the size 
of a pea, and looks a little bit like a 
potato. (These tubers were called 
tuberoids by botanists for a few years, 
but are now referred to as tubers 
again.) Each year, the leaf will be a 
little bit bigger and the tuber slightly 
larger, with the tuber not being mature 


enough to grow a flower for three to 
five years. 

Once the tuber is mature, mycorrhizal 
feeding takes place and the orchid 
starts to grow a shoot. 

This grows to the surface where it then 
produces leaves, and also some very 
small roots. Mycorrhizal feeding then 
takes place on the roots as well. By 
the time the plant grows into a flower, 
the parent tuber that the orchid started 
off with is finished, but it has grown a 
replacement tuber. Once the tuber has 
grown to full size and pollination is 
complete the plant is ready to die down 
again. 

There are some species which also 
grow extra tubers, called daughter 
tubers, on structures called stolons that 
look like roots but are not. These 
orchids can reproduce both by seed 
and from the daughter tubers and can 
expand fairly quickly to form colonies. 
The single flowering species do not 
grow stolons or daughter tubers and 
only have the replacement tuber and 
the seed, so they’re the ones you only 
see growing one here and one there. 

Poiiination and seed production 

Just underneath the flower is the ovary, 
joined to the stigma by a very small 
capillary called a style. Before 
pollination the ovary will usually be just 
the size of the stem. After pollination 
the seeds come down into the ovary, 
which starts to swell quite quickly and 
dramatically until it produces a big 
capsule. After the seeds have ripened 
and the flower has withered and the 
leaves are starting to wither, the colour 
of the capsule changes from green like 
the stem into the colour of dried grass 
and bursts open (usually about two 
months after pollination), releasing the 
seeds. 

Illustrated examples 
Coiony-forming orchids, epiphytes 
and iithophytes 

Pterostylis truncata from the You 
Yangs is an example of a colony¬ 
forming orchid. Everett and his team 
have been surveying this colony for 
over nine years and where they 
thought there were about 2000 in the 
You Yangs, they now estimate there 
are 50 000. Two examples of 
epiphytes shown were Peristeranthus 
hillii growing near Ballina, which 
doesn’t have particularly attractive 
flowers and Sarcochilus australis from 
the Otways, which is quite an attractive 
orchid. There are quite a few of these 
in the Otways but they are pretty hard 
to find. An example of a lithophyte is 
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Dockrillia striolata which grows around 
Genoa and further north. 

Floral parts 

Everett illustrated the different parts of 
the orchid flower with a series of slides. 
The first was Thelymitra circumsepta 
where the floral parts were clearly 
visible. This orchid grows in a swamp 
in the Brisbane Ranges, about 
Christmas time, but there haven’t been 
many for a couple of years now. A 
single flowering greenhood was shown 
to illustrate the labellum and column 
and how the column swings back and 
traps the insect until it goes down to 
collect the pollen, after which the flower 
opens up and releases the insect. A 
Ca/ac/en/a from the Inverleigh Common 
was used to illustrate the call!, small 
structures which supposedly attract the 
pollinator. There are quite a few of this 
particular Caladenia around, but it 
hasn’t been named yet. 

Prasophyllums are upside down 
according to all the other types of 
orchids. Prasophyllum elatum from 
Anglesea is quite a tall orchid which 
often needs a fire to make it flower. 

It’s sometimes not easy to find the 
various floral parts. Everett illustrated 
this with photographs of a Corybas, 
where the petals were just little dots 
and the column was not visible and 
could only be found by dissecting the 
plant, and of a Corybas where the 
lateral sepal and labellum were all that 
was obvious, with the rest of the flower 
parts being little bumps. 

Orchids practising deception 

The range of orchid pollinators is very 
wide, and there are large numbers of 
them, each specific in which orchid it 
will pollinate. The Thynninorchis 
huntianus flower imitates a female 
Thynninid wasp. The male wasp 
comes down to the flower, thinking it is 
a female wasp, but as soon as he 
lands, the labellum swings up and 
brings the wasp up to the column 
where it’s pollinated. There are quite a 
few Thynninorchis huntianus at 
Anglesea, one or two in the Brisbane 
Ranges and a few up around 
Daylesford. Chiiogiottis refiexa from 
Anglesea gets the refiexa part of its 
name from the reflexed lateral sepals. 

It is also a deceptive orchid which 
imitates the smell of the female wasp 
that is its pollinator. Everett’s final 
example of orchid deception was a 
Diuris whose flower colour imitates the 
colour of some of the pea flowers and 
is pollinated by the same pollinator as 
the pea flower. This Diuris has had 
three names since he’s been studying 


orchids, starting off as iongifoiia, then 
becoming corymbosa, and now called 
orientis. 

Orchids come in all shapes... 

Caieana major, the Duck Orchid, from 
down at Anglesea, is also one of those 
that are upside down and which snaps 
shut to trap insects, releasing them 
after about 30 to 35 minutes. The Little 
Duck Orchids, again from Anglesea, 
grow in the same spot as the Duck 
Orchids. They trap insects in the same 
way and are very irritable; nearly 
anything can set them off—even a very 
windy day. Pterostyiis piumosa is 
another very popular, attractive orchid 
with an interesting shape. There are 
quite a good number of them down at 
Anglesea. This one will get a new 
name one of these days as it’s different 
from the pure piumosa which comes 
from NSW, and which only has a short 
‘beak’ compared with the Anglesea 
one, which has the longest beak of any 
of the piumosa family. Other orchids 
with interesting shapes were the 
angular Prawn Orchid Pterostyiis 
pedogiossa from Wilson’s Promontory; 
the circular Corybas diemenicus, a 
colony forming orchid photographed at 
Inverleigh Common but also found at 
Anglesea; a Drakaea from WA, looking 
like an insect of some sort; and the 
rather comical Clown Orchid, 

Caiadenia roei, also from Western 
Australia. 

And sizes... 

To illustrate the small orchids, Everett 
showed a slide where every one of the 
hundreds of little spots was a flower of 
Microtidium atratum. (It used to be 
Microtis, but now it’s Microtidium.) 
Atratum means black, and it turns 
black as it’s dying off. To represent the 
large orchids, Everett chose the 
attractive Dipodium roseum which can 
be two to three feet high. It has a very 
attractive labellum with spots or stripes 
and pinkish hairs. There are quite a 
number of these at Anglesea. 

And colours! 

One of the most colourful of our 
terrestrial orchids is the Queen of 
Sheba from Western Australia 
Theiymitra variegata. It is called 
variegata because the colours 
change—every one of them is slightly 
different. There are also some very 
plain orchids, for example the Onion 
Orchids Microtis arenaria from 
Anglesea, which are often overlooked, 
even by some orchid fanciers. 

Some orchids are rare... 

One of the very rare orchids is 


Caiadenia roseiia. There used to be 
quite a number of them in the foothills 
in the NE of Melbourne, but they’ve 
nearly all disappeared because the 
area has been built over. Most of the 
remaining ones were growing in one 
property but were being attacked by 
the White-winged Choughs. They are 
now covered over with wire netting to 
stop the choughs getting in and they’re 
just starting to recover. The attempts 
to re-introduce this orchid by taking the 
seed, growing the seed into seedlings 
in the laboratory and then planting 
have been unsuccessful so far. 

New techniques to re-introduce orchids 
have been successfully used with 
Caiadenia hastataUom Portland. 

There were very few of these orchids 
left after the refinery was built on top of 
the colony. However, they now have 
600 to 700 plants growing out in the 
wild. Seedlings grown in the laboratory 
would grow right around the original 
plant, but in order to get them spread 
out a bit, they had to find where the 
mycorrhizal fungus was. To do this 
they enclosed some seed in a double 
layer of surgical cloth attached in a 
slide frame. They put some straight 
lines, about 10 metres long, out from 
where they knew some plants were, 
and every 20 cm they buried a slide 
with the seeds in. If they grew, they 
knew that was where the fungus was, 
so they could then put the seedlings 
that they’d grown in the laboratory into 
those places. 

Another rare orchid, one from 
Anglesea, is Caiadenia vaiida. There’s 
very few of them around—a few in the 
Portland area but not many more. At 
the moment there’s not enough time or 
money available for projects to try to 
put these back into the wild. 

And some common ones... 

In contrast to these rare ones is the 
Nodding Greenhood Pterostyiis nutans 
that forms big colonies with plenty of 
flowers. It grows in many areas, not 
only around Geelong, and can be 
found locally at Anglesea, Brisbane 
Ranges, Inverleigh Common, and the 
You Yangs. 

Some orchids need fire 

Some orchids need a fire to really get 
them into flower. One example is 
Pyrorchis nigricans. Pyrorchis means 
fire orchid, so it’s quite an appropriate 
name. After the Ash Wednesday fires 
there were hundreds of these down at 
Anglesea. Other years you might only 
get two or three flowering, although 
you’ll see plenty of the leathery leaves 
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flat down on the ground. Hopefully 
there will be quite a few of these 
flowering this year as a couple of areas 
they grow in at Anglesea have been 
burnt. Another example, Burnettia 
cuneata, was not known at Anglesea 
till after the Ash Wednesday fires. This 
orchid is very rarely seen because it 
on/y flowers after a fire, but it is very 
widespread. Everett has seen this 
orchid down near Carlisle River, in a 
couple of areas in Gippsland, on King 
Island and on the west coast of 
Tasmania. The ones at Anglesea 
haven’t been seen since the fire. 

Unwanted immigrants 

An immigrant orchid that we don’t want 
is Disa bracteata. It came from South 
Africa (perhaps in some farm 
equipment) and was first found about 
1930 in WA. Each one has lots of 
flowers, each one of the flowers seeds 
prolifically, and they seem to grow, 
having spread from WA into SA (how 
they came across the desert goodness 
knows) and into Victoria. It’s been 
treated as a weed, as it’s becoming a 
menace in some of our orchid growing 
areas. 

Giossodia major 

Glossodia major, the Waxlip, shows 
the interest that one species can give. 


Mammal Trapping 
...Trevor Pescott 

{for Mammal Study Group) 

Hammonds Road, Boonah 
GPS 38° 24' S, 144° 01'E 
NRE Permit No. 10002127 

Hammonds Road runs north from the 
Bambra-Airey’s Inlet Road. It is 
parallel to, but east from Old 
Telegraph Road where trapping was 
done previously. 

It is the western boundary of the 
existing Angahook-Lorne State Park. 
Three transects, each of 10 traps, 
were on the west side of Hammonds 
Road, the first 1.3km from Bambra- 
Airey’s Inlet Road, the others 0.3 and 
0.6km, respectively, north of the first. 
The land is a dry ridge down which 
Hammonds Road runs, with a 
vegetation dominated by peppermint 
gums with a sparse shrub layer of 
spindly hop wattle. The ground cover 
is mainly thatch-sedge {Gahnia sp.) 
with some Small Grasstrees 
{Xanthorrhoea minor), common 
bracken, and extensive leaf litter. 


Glossodia means tongue-like {glossa = 
tongue and odes = like) named for the 
yellow calli at the base of the column, 
which some people thought looked like 
a tongue. It’s a very common orchid 
which grows nearly everywhere—there 
are plenty in NSW and down into 
Tasmania. It grows by the dozens 
after a fire, although it will grow without 
a fire. Apart from the normal coloured 
ones, you get white ones now and 
then, although they still have the yellow 
calli. Around our area you get very few 
of these white ones, but Everett found 
large numbers of Glossodia in 
Tasmania last year where 50% of them 
were white. He also showed a slide 
from Deep Lead with an individual half 
white and half coloured, with a normal 
one beside it! 

The hybrids 

One of the common Sun Orchids is 
Thelymitra antennifera, which gets its 
name from the antennae like formation 
on the top of the column. This is quite 
a common orchid, found right across 
from WA, SA, a good part of Victoria 
and into Tasmania, and had been 
photographed in a magnificent display 
on the old Shelford track at the 
Inverleigh Common. As well as the 
yellow T. antennifera there is a blue 
one T. nuda which can be hard to 


Weather: cold-very cold, fine and 
foggy early, heavy rain clearing later. 

Dates: 16-19 June 2004 
30 Elliotts on 3 nights, (i.e. 90 trap- 
nights) set in 3 transects each of 10 
traps. 

Bait: peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 

Results: 

16.6.04 afternoon set traps. 

17.6.04 morning 2 Agile Antechinus 
Antechinus agilis 

18.6.04 morning 4 Agile Antechinus 
19.6.04 morning 5 Agile Antechinus 

Total: 11 animals, 12.2% trap rate. 

Most of the antechinuses were male, 
with only one female identified. 

One trap had been set at the foot of 
a slightly sloping peppermint gum. 

An antechinus was caught in the 
trap, and upon being released ran 
straight up the trunk and into a 
roughly-circular hollow about 2m 
above the ground. 

The animal was caught on a second 
occasion and again ran 


distinguish from T. pauciflora as these 
two are so similar. The particular 
example shown had to be nuda 
because it had hybridised with the T. 
antennifera to make the red T. 
macmillanii. There are quite a number 
of colonies around Inverleigh Common 
of this hybrid, but they’re usually only 
in half a dozen or so, unlike the over 
60 Everett had found in that one spot 
on the Shelford track. 

At Anglesea there are two very 
interesting Caladenia—australis and 
venusta. They’re two of our most 
attractive ones from Anglesea, but not 
particularly common. The venusta 
comes in fairly good numbers after a 
fire, but there are not so many of the 
australis. Everett’s slide showed how 
close they can grow together 
sometimes. Also growing nearby 
these was Caladenia cardochila. It’s 
called the Thick-lip as the calli are all 
bunched together. It forms a hybrid 
with C. venusta. This hybrid only 
grows in the one spot in Anglesea and 
is unfortunately on a private block of 
land so we may lose it. 


A vote of thanks was given by Dick 
Southcombe. 


unhesitatingly to the hollow when 
released. 

The absence of Bush Rats Rattus 
fuscipes was rather surprising since 
they have been caught at other sites 
nearby. 

The habitat was, presumably, too dry 
for Dusky Antechinus A. swainsonii 
which have been found in wetter 
gully habitats in the area. 

This is the fifth site trapped so far in 
the Paddy Swamp-Peters Hill 
vicinity, and it is intended that others 
will also be investigated for small 
mammals. 

Other mammals recorded: 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo, several 
seen 

Black Wallaby, several seen 
Red-necked Wallaby, 1 crossed 
Bambra Road 

Birds: 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Scarlet Robin 
Brown Thornbill 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
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Dick Southcombe 
0AM 

By now most GFNC members will 
know of Dick’s Order of Australia, 
which was announced in the recent 
Queen’s Birthday Honours list. The 
formal nomination was put forward by 
Graeme Tribe, Noel Schleiger, 

Rosalind Smallwood, David Henshaw, 
Joan Lindros and Mark Trengove. Here 
is an edited version: 

Dick Southcombe is a rare bird. He is 
both a visionary long-range planner 
and a capable administrator, while also 
being ready to do the boring small 
chores which keep organisational 
wheels turning. He thinks on a global 
and national scale while acting locally, 
and his energetic contribution to the 


Highlights from 
periodicals available in 
our Library 
...Lorraine Phelan 

Ballarat Environment Network (BEN), a 
not-for-profit umbrella group, has set up a 
commercial company (BBS) with 
employees, tools, machinery and 
vehicles, to enhance its conservation 
work in grasslands and woodlands 
around Ballarat. BEN has started a 
program to assess, secure and manage 
important remnants, by gaining approval 
from DSE to become the Committee of 
Management for each reserve in 
collaboration with the local community. 
BEN currently manages 25 public 
reserves, and subcontracts to BBS and 
others when necessary. Research and 
monitoring work is also undertaken. 

There have been some discussions in 
Geelong to get the ball rolling to establish 
a GEN here in Geelong. Contact in 
Ballarat is Program Coordinator Tim 
D’Ombrain on 53461495 


preservation of Australia’s natural 
history has been enormous. 

Geelong Field Naturalists Club 
(GFNC) 

Dick first joined the GFNC in the early 
1970s, but then the demands of a 
young family became paramount. He 
and Shirley rejoined in 1985, and since 
then he has been an active committee 
member, office bearer, interest group 
convenor, and organiser of special 
activities including campouts, 
workshops, project groups, and 
monthly excursions. He is a leader who 
involves many people in achieving 
environmental outcomes which benefit 
not only the Geelong region, but also 
the national community. 

Dick represents the learners, and is 
always aware of the need to pass on 
skills and information to those 
interested in natural history, whether 
they are school children or people over 
ninety. He has an incessant desire to 
unite groups who are interested in 
natural history and share conservation 
ideals, being astutely aware of the 
power of common goals. At the same 
time, he is a focussed and politically 
alert environmentalist, wary of half 
truths or glossy ‘spin’. 

Victorian Field Naturalists’ Clubs 
Association (VFNCA) 

Dick’s unrelenting devotion to 
networking has been instrumental in 
ensuring the continuing efficient life of 
the VFNCA. He set up a committee of 
management to oversee the activities 
of this state-wide association of local 
field naturalists’ clubs, with members 
from representative regions of Victoria. 


An online Toolbox has been developed 
that helps people search for tools to help 
community groups participate in decision 
making and improve natural resource 
partnerships, http:// 

www.coastal.crc.ora.au/toolbox/index.asp 

Australian Naturalist Network (ANN) is 
holding their get-together in Perth, 
Western Australia September 25-October 
4, with a wonderful program of tours and 
speakers. Email dellei@westnet.co.au 
for details 

Weed Spotters wanted. The Department 
of Primary Industries (DPI) is developing 
a network of weed spotters to report new 
weeds. Weeds might be found in 
paddocks, roadsides. National Parks, 
nurseries, local fetes and markets. To 
become a volunteer send your details to 
Kate Blood at DPI, PO Box 7, Beaufort or 
email Kate.Blood@dpi.vic.aov.au 

Flora of Australia. ABRS has developed 
on online web site to keep us up to date 
with taxonomic treatments of Australian 


He was behind the group’s recent 
renaming as the South East Australian 
Naturalists’ Association (SEANA) 
which encourages cross-border 
memberships from NSW and South 
Australia. 

Australian Naturalists’ Network 
(ANN) 

ANN is a typical product of Dick’s 
energy. He worked steadily for 10 
years to assemble a Field Naturalists’ 
Directory of clubs all over Australia, 
doggedly tracking down club 
addresses, office bearers’ names and 
contact phone numbers, meeting 
nights and venues, excursion dates 
and times. Once the Directory was 
finalised to his satisfaction, he 
proposed to all the clubs that interested 
members meet in Alice Springs, where 
they could decide the future of the 
fledgling organisation. The result was a 
successful 9-day get-together in July 
2000, and agreement by everyone 
involved to organise similar ANN get- 
togethers every two years in a different 
part of Australia. (Launceston was the 
venue in November 2002, and in 
September this year it will be Perth.) 

Dick was awarded the Geelong 
Community Australia Day Award in 
1995 as a valued contributor to the 
Geelong Community. In 2001, 
nominated by the GFNC, he was 
awarded a Certificate of Recognition 
for extraordinary contribution to his 
community as part of the International 
Year of Volunteers. 



plants, http://www.deh.aov.au/ 
biodiversitv/abrs/online-resources/abif/ 

flora/main/ 

The Bird Observer, April 2004 has a 
report, complete with photograph, of a 
White-headed Pigeon at Aireys Inlet in 
November 2002 

Australia’s Sustainable Seafood Guide, 
looks at labelling, aquaculture, seafood 
imports, recommendations on species to 
avoid buying because they are 
overfished—$5 a copy from Australian 
Marine Conservation Society or you can 
access the information on http:// 
www.amcs.ora.au 

South West Integrated Flora & Fauna 
Team (SWIFFT) is a group of people 
(including CCMA, Trust for Nature, DSE, 
DPI, Landcare groups, BEN) interested in 
the protection of threatened species and 
communities in south west Victoria. 
Contact person is Julie Kirkwood, 
Threatened Species Network Coordinator 
tsnvic@wwf.ora.au 
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Bendigo Campout 
12-14 June 2004 

For the 19 doughty Geelong FNC 
members who explored Bendigo 
along with some half dozen Bendigo 
FNC members, the long weekend 
was wet, cold—and wonderful. 

On Saturday we climbed to the top of 
a long hill at Strathfieldsaye, guided 
by Glenise Moors and Jan Orr, and 
waited...and waited...for the Flame 
Robins to arrive at the survey area. 
Finally, with a flick of red feathers, 
there they were (one caught in a 
survey trap) and the cameras clicked 
away. People’s glowing faces and 
excited voices back at the waiting 
cars were proof that the long cold 
vigil had been worth it. The two 
dedicated local birdos earned much 
admiration for their detailed and time- 
consuming work with these lovely 
little birds. 

Saturday night saw the group sharing 
a warm and cheerful dinner with 
more local FNC members, many of 
whom had attended VFNCA and 
ANN gatherings in the past. 


has to offer, but with a Spring 
wildflower flush promising after the 
steady rain, many of us are already 
determined to go back. 

Our thanks to Bendigo FNC, and in 
particular to Glenise and Rob Moors, 
and Jan and Rod Orr, for introducing 
the rest of us to this absorbing part of 
Victoria. 

...Rosalind Smallwood 


On Saturday, we drove in convoy to 
Sedgwick, via One Tree Flill, where 
we met Glenise Moors and Jan Orr 
at a drought-stricken sheep property 
where they've been studying Flame 
Robins over the last few years. They 
spend three or four days per week, 
between mid-April and 19th or 20th 
September, and have learnt a lot 
about the birds' habits and 
preferences within this area. 
Flowever, we don't know where they 
go during summer. 

After a talk most of us set off along 
sheep tracks up the steep hills, a few 
going by 4WD, and set six traps, 
baited with meal worms, in an area 
where we saw ten birds. These 
spring traps are about 30 cm 


the freezing winds on the lee side of 
steep hills, on the flats and in deep 
valleys. They often associate with 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill flocks and 
are very wary of Magpies, 
Kookaburras and a resident Collared 
Sparrowhawk. 

On returning to the traps we found 
one brown bird captured which 
Glenise carefully removed. When 
held firmly in the hand, the bird lay 
placidly on its back, with its head 
held gently between two fingers, 
while she carefully attached a 
numbered metal band and a white 
plastic band on one leg, and on the 
other a yellow band over a green 
one. She then noted any variations in 
colour of wing primaries, forehead, 
breast, soles of feet and eye ring. 

With the inspection finished, she 
opened her hand and the bird just sat 
there for a few seconds, then took off 
like a rocket! We look forward to 
hearing more of what has been learnt 
by this study. 

Other birds seen/heard on this 
property were: Galah, Long-billed 
Corella, Eastern Rosella, Red- 
rumped Parrot, Kookaburra, Superb 
Fairy Wren, Spotted Pardalote, 
Weebill, Yellow-rumped Thornbill, 
Yellow Thornbill, Red Wattlebird, 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater, Eastern 
Spinebill, Varied Sittella, Golden 
Whistler, Grey Shrike-thrush, Grey 
Fantail, Willie Wagtail, Australian 
Magpie, Australian Raven, White¬ 
winged Chough, Richard's Pipit, 
Mistletoebird. 

We headed back to the Moors' 
property for a late lunch and much 
needed hot cuppa to warm us up! 
After giving thanks for a most 
interesting morning we drove to an 
area of flowering ironbarks near a 
dam in the Greater Bendigo NP 
where numerous honeyeaters were 
seen/heard: Black-chinned, Fuscous, 
Yellow-tufted, White-naped, Yellow¬ 
faced Floneyeater, and Red 
Wattlebird. 

A good day was enjoyed by all! 

...Dorothy Mahler 


On Sunday the weather gods were 
smiling on the farmers, but not on the 
field naturalists as the clouds 
thickened and darkened and 
showers turned into rain. 

Undeterred, we bravely followed Rod 



diameter, being a circular wire frame 
covered with light-weight netting held 
down by two pegs. 

Some of us walked further afield and 
found a few flocks, totalling about 22 
red and brown birds, sheltering from 


Sunday was a day for the 
geology buffs, as we scrambled 
(dripping) round the edge of 
Lake Eppalock inspecting the 
currently visible evidence of the 
area’s glacial past. After five 
years of local drought the lake 
area was completely dry, and 
the sight was a sharp reminder 
of how badly the weekend rain 
was needed. In the afternoon, 
with rain setting in, some 
people visited local museums 
while others headed for their 
warm, dry rooms. 


The highlight on Monday was 
the announcement of Dick 
Southcombe’s Order of 
Australia, which had been a 
very well-kept secret. 

Unfortunately about half the 
group had returned home by 
the time we met outside the 
Bendigo Racecourse, but the 
rest of us celebrated with Dick and 
Shirley out in the bush at Kamarooka 
and Whipstick. What could be better. 


As usual, the long weekend was too 
short to fully explore what Bendigo 
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Orr to the first of the two sites for the 
morning part of the excursion, 
Derrinal, on the shores of Lake 
Eppalock between Bendigo and 
Heathcote. Our first surprise was 
that the lake simply isn’t there 
anymore, having gradually been 
drying up over the prolonged recent 
drought in the area. This, however, 
was the main reason for our visit—to 
view glacial pavements exposed by 
the drop in the lake level. These 
pavements are remnants of the old 
land surface that have 
been polished and 
scratched by the 
passage of the glacial 
ice. 

We walked to the first 
pavement across 
Permian tillite (the 
deposits dropped at the 
edge of the retreating 
glacier), now weathered 
by the action of the water 
that had previously 
submerged it. The fine 
grey matrix of the tillite 
has weathered to clay, 
releasing the jumbled 
assortment of pebbles 
and boulders it once 
contained. These were 
scattered over the 
ground, many showing 
the flattened, polished 
surfaces characteristic of 
rocks abraded by the 
effects of glacial ice. 

There were rocks of 
every imaginable type, 
brought together from 
local and remote sources 
by the glaciers, some 
possibly from Antarctica which was 
then still connected to Australia as 
part of Gondwanaland. Rocks 
carried far from their original sources 
by glaciers are known as ‘erratics’ 
and can include huge boulders such 
as ‘The Stranger’ near Heathcote. 

The first pavement we visited was 
Kellam’s Rock, an outcrop of 
polished Ordovician sandstone 
clearly showing the grooves, 
striations and gouges scoured out by 
rock debris in the slowly moving flow 
of the glacial ice. Walking uphill 
above the previous lake level we 
then passed steeply dipping 
Ordovician beds and arrived at the 
second pavement, Dunn’s Rock. 

This pavement was also showing its 


grooves, striations and gouges, but 
is now covered with lichen, in 
contrast to the clean surface in 
photographs of it (unfortunately 
undated) that feature in many books 
on the geology of Victoria. Dunn’s 
Rock was excavated by the late 
Frank Robbins, a member of the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists, whose 
extensive work excavating 
pavements and measuring grooves 
and striations clearly demonstrated 
their glacial nature. 


During the Permian, extensive ice 
sheets coming up from Antarctica 
and smaller local ice caps covered 
much of southern Australia. The 
direction of the striations on glacial 
pavements and other evidence such 
as the alignment of particles in the 
tillites help determine the direction of 
the ice movement. The pockets of 
Permian glacial deposits in Victoria 
have been preserved at places such 
as Bacchus Marsh and Derrinal 
either in downfaulted blocks or in 
deep valleys eroded into the 
Permian landscape. 

Our second stop was at Moorabbee, 
on the steep cliffs of Moorabbee Bluff 
overlooking the now dry lake bed. 

The bed of Wild Duck Creek was 


clearly visible snaking across the flat 
surface, with dead trees dotted along 
its length. Scrambling down the cliff 
we examined interglacial pavements, 
created by successive episodes of 
glaciation, later ones consolidating 
the tillite previously left behind into a 
hardened pavement, which was then 
scratched and grooved by the 
movement of the more recent 
glacier. This process must have 
been repeated to leave the two 
vertically separated interglacial 
pavements which we could see at 
Moorabbee Bluff. Unfortunately it 
was too wet for us to look closely at 
these pavements, which have 
erratics embedded in their hard, 
grooved surfaces and very clear 
glacial striae. 

By this time, we were all fairly damp, 
despite our wet-weather gear, and 
unanimously decided to make a 
graceful retreat to spend the 
afternoon at some of Bendigo’s 
many indoor attractions. 

Our thanks to Rod Orr and to Noel 
Schleiger who provided us with 
explanations of the geological 
processes we were seeing at work. 

References: 

Bowen, R.L. & Thomas, G.A. et al. 

(1988) ‘Permian’, in Douglas, J.G. & 
Ferguson, J. A. (eds), Geology of 
Victoria, Victorian Division, Geological 
Society of Australia Incorporated, 
Melbourne. 

Webb, J.A. (1995) ‘Geological history of 
Victoria’, in Cochrane, G.W., Quick, G.W. 
& Spencer-Jones, D. (eds), Introducing 
Victorian Geology, Geological Society of 
Australia (Victorian Division), Melbourne. 

...Deborah Evans 


Winter Wader Count 

The Winter Wader Count will take 
place on the weekend 16-18 July. 

Contact John Newman 
Phone: 5243 8685 
E-mail: 

littlehouse@iprimus.com.au 

Orange-bellied 
Parrot Surveys 

The official O.B.P. survey dates for 
this year are 24th & 25th July, and 
19th September. 

Volunteers are also needed for 
these most worthwhile surveys. 
Contact: Tom Fletcher 
Phone: 5256 3737 
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Plant Group 

...Dick Southcombe 

Polly Cutcliffe conducted a most infor¬ 
mative session on the structure of a 
flower and structural relationships of 
flower parts using Correa reflexa for 
demonstration. This led to a much 
closer look at leaves and stems also. 

As this type of study can’t be done with¬ 
out magnification, our group does appre¬ 
ciate our club’s microscope on these 
occasions and I’m looking forward to the 
time when the microscope and botanical 
reference books will be housed at 
GBG’s enlarged meeting room. Many 
people help with this transport chore and 
Dave King is always ready to set up the 
equipment and prepare specimens. 

We are only a small group of 8-12, but 
we do enjoy time together and would be 
pleased to have others join us. 


The enlarged car park, vehicle access 
and pedestrian access to the GBG 
meeting room is a great improvement. 
Hopefully the promised lighting will make 
the car park acceptable to all night meet¬ 
ing users. 

July meeting workshop 

Plants observed—WOOPS—^which 
would have been observed during our 
club excursion to the Ted Errey Nature 
Circuit in the Brisbane Ranges. We will 
focus on Proteaceae. 

GFNC Excursions in 
Crisis 

...Dick Southcombe 

A leader and two others in May, a 
leader and no others in June. Why? 

No doubt there were clashes with other 
activities and other good reasons, natu¬ 


ralists don’t resort to excuses. I recall 
phoning Rolf Baldwin about 20 years 
ago; it was about 8.00 am on a cold wet 
excursion day, the venue Mt William 
near Lancefield. Rolf replied, ‘Richard, 
field naturalists go regardless, they are 
not put off by inclement weather.’ I think 
the message was—it’s part of nature, 
appreciate it. Thanks Rolf. 

What I did see on the 20th. Three large 
robust plants of Philotheca verrucosa 
(was Eristemon verrucosus) Fairy Wax- 
flower in full bud with one flower out on 
the north bank of Demotts Road. When 
John Arnott, now Director of Geelong 
Botanic Gardens heard of these plants 
he went searching and found ten seem¬ 
ingly dead plants with healthy new 
growth at the base. The colony is surviv¬ 
ing and we should tell our older and pre¬ 
vious members of this as they saw the 
colony devastated when road works 
occurred. 


Club Excursion to the 
Otways 
16 May 2004 

...Christine Graunas 
and Deborah Evans 

The May Club excursion was 
composed of two short rainforest 
treks, first from the Distillery Creek 
picnic ground above Airey’s Inlet 
(illustrating the drier forest types that 
can be seen in the Otways), and 
after lunch from the Blanket Leaf 
picnic ground above Lome 
(representing the wetter forest 
types). It was a thoroughly enjoyable 
trip, as a result of the discoveries 
made as well as the shared 
enthusiasm of its small group of 
participants. 

One of the participants was a new 
member of the Club (a North 
American migrant, if you will), whose 
non-Australian background means 
that much of Australian nature is still 
new. On this trip, such new 
experiences for her included a first 
delighted glimpse of Common Heath 
in bloom; the comprehension that 
eucalypts flower throughout the year, 
each to its time; understanding and 
evidence of epicormic re-generation 



in eucalypts; and an increased 
appreciation of the richness of the 
rainforest flora, with identification of 
Blanket-leaf, Mountain Grey Gum, 
Mountain Ash and Rough Tree-fern. 

Other plants observed in the 
rainforest included Goodenia and 
Sweet Bursaria in bloom. Clematis, 
Hazel Pomaderris and the purple fruit 
of the Purple Apple-berry. We also 
observed a large number of ferns 
and mosses. 

The Distillery Creek track was the 
more productive for birds. One 


especially interesting sighting was 
that of a pair of Crimson Rosellas 
feeding on Bursaria seeds. 
Unfortunately, our position was such 
that we couldn’t determine whether 
the closer of the pair was right-footed 
or left-footed. 

One large tree on the Blanket Leaf 
track produced a small diversion—a 
frustrating attempt to count the 
number of legs/feelers on a tiny, red 
mite-like bug who shall sadly remain 
nameless (but free to roam his tree). 

But the star attractions on this trip 
were the fungi on the Blanket Leaf 
track. They were everywhere, 
growing from the leaf litter and from 
trunks and fallen branches and 
ranging in size from tiny filaments to 
large woody species on tree trunks. 

Impressions of 
Blanket Leaf 

... Vaida Dedman 

To me, Blanket Leaf was all about 
texture and form and colour and 
mood. Ferns and mosses and fungi, 
a rippling stream and dampness in 
the air. Tall straight white trunks 
hanging with long strips of bark, their 
bases clothed in moss. King ferns 
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and tree-ferns lining the track, filmy 
ferns and finger-like kangaroo ferns, 
dark green water fern, with narrow 
fertile fronds that could be mistaken 
for a separate species. Fungi 
everywhere—yellow jelly fingers, 
velvety brown umbrellas, tiny white 
fans, golden crinkled autumn leaves, 
blue eyeballs that opened out into 
the most delicate of tiny parasols, 
pure white punk with brown crust 
clinging to a trunk, threads of white 
horsehair tangled around fawn caps 
on long stalks. Harshness and 
softness in the vegetation. Rough 
tree-fern trunks with prickly broken- 
off stipe ends but spongy 
adventitious roots filling the gaps 
between. The seeds of Mountain 
Clematis were ready to drift away on 
long white plumes, but the shiny 
brown seeds of Purple Apple-berry 
were nestled together in softest white 
down, deep in the berry, surrounded 


1 ^ - 



Billiardiera longiflora 
(close up) 


by a glossy skin of royal purple. 

Many plants had leaves with felted 
undersides—Hazel Pomaderris had 
short fluff. Musk Daisy-bush was 
silver-silky and Blanket-leaf was as 
soft as a baby’s blanket. Its buds and 
the stems of the new shoots were 
also downy, though old dead leaves 
persisted, hanging downwards like 
grey fingers. Magenta stems, green 
of moss and fern fronds, creamy 
fallen gum blossoms and a whole 
range of browns in leaf litter. A place 
to visit again. 

Distillery Creek Bird List 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Crescent Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 
Grey Fantail 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Currawong 
Welcome Swallow 

Plants of interest 

Adiantum aethiopicum 

Bedfordia arborescens 

Billardiera longiflora 

Blechnum wattsii 

Bursaria spinosa 

Clematis aristata 

Coprosma quadrifida 

Correa lawrenceana var. latrobeana 

Cyathea australis 

Epacris impressa 

Eucalyptus cypellocarpa 

Eucalyptus regnans 

Eucalyptus sideroxylon 

Goodenia ovata 

Hymenophyllum sp. 

Microserum pustulatum 
Olearia argophylla 
Pomaderris aspera 
Todea barbara 


Fungi 

Calocera sp. 

Crepidotus variabilis 
Laetiporus portentosus 
Marasmius sp. 

Mycena hispida 
Mycena interrupta 
Mycena sp. 

Paxillus infundibuliformis 
Podoscypha petalodes 
Stereo m sp. 



Common Maidenhair 
Blanket-leaf 
Purple Apple-berry 
Rough Water-fern 
Sweet Bursaria 
Mountain Clematis 
Prickly Currant-bush 
Mountain Correa 
Rough Tree-fern 
Common Heath 
Mountain Grey Gum 
Mountain Ash 
Red Ironbark 
Hop Goodenia 
Filmy Fern 
Kangaroo Fern 
Musk Daisy-bush 
Hazel Pomaderris 
King Fern 


A few of the articles and reports in hand include... 

• Orange-bellied Parrot survey report 

• Reedy Lake report 

• A Powerful Owl in the Long Forest 

Please keep them coming and I apologise if your report has been de¬ 
layed in being published—I try to prioritise and 
utilise the space available as best as is possible. 

CG (Editor) 
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Bird Group Report 
15 June 2004 
...John Bottomley 

Jan Incoll and Norm Carter of the 
Sherbrooke Lyrebird Survey Group 
were our speakers. They spoke on 
the nature of the Lyrebird population 
in Sherbrooke Forest and on the 
survey and conservation work of the 
group in enhancing Superb Lyrebird 
population numbers. Superb 
Lyrebirds, Menura novaehollandiae, 
are found in suitable habitats from the 
ranges east of Melbourne through to 
northern New South Wales. An 
introduced population survives in 
southern Tasmania. A closely related 
species, Albert’s Lyrebird, Menura 
alberti, occurs in a restricted area of 
South-eastern Queensland. They are 
essentially birds of the ranges but are 
found in coastal sand dunes in far 
eastern Gippsland. They are not 
threatened nationally. The 
Sherbrooke Forest population is 
however regionally threatened. 

The Sherbrooke Lyrebird Survey 
Group was established in 1958 by 
Ralph Kenyon of the Bird Observers 
Club. He was concerned with impact 
of urban development pressures on 
Lyrebird populations. The Group set 
out to monitor the effects of 
development pressures and to 
document in greater detail than was 
known the life history of Lyrebirds. 
Several later prominent ornithologists 
and naturalists were early members 
of the group. These included Pauline 
Reilly and Ken Simpson who are 
known by many of our members. 

Over the past four and half decades 
the Group have systematically 
engaged in a range of activities 
designed to enhance our knowledge 
of the conservation ecology of 
Lyrebirds. Key activities include the 
following: 

• Finding and recording details of 
nests such as location, height 
above ground,exposure, 
construction etc. 

• Monitoring breeding success 
through counting eggs, recording 
hatchlings, fledglings etc. 

• Banding chicks, and occasionally 
females, and tracking these over 
the following years 

• Recording feeding, courtship, 
breeding, incubation, nest 


maintenance and other 
behaviour. 

• Monitoring population numbers 
through field visits, dawn surveys 
and the like. 

• Monitoring the movements of 
banded birds and of the 
population in general. 

• Reporting to interested 
authorities such as Parks 
Victoria, Austalian Bird Banding 
Group etc. 

• Protecting the natural population 
through lobbying, community 
education and the like. 

• Assisting students, researchers, 
government agencies and the 
like as needed. 

The Superb Lyrebird is a very 
interesting Australian endemic. The 
male is about the same size as a 
domestic hen. Its most obvious 
feature is the magnificent tail it grows 
every year once it has reached 
maturity. This consists of sixteen 
feathers of which twelve are 
filamented, two are prominent solid 
outside feathers banded in chestnut, 
white and black and two are narrow 
median feathers possessing a 
beautiful reverse S curve. The tail of 
a healthy mature male is a beautiful 
sight. Norm and Jan had examples of 
the tail feathers for us to see. Males 
take six to seven years to reach 
maturity. Each autumn mature males 
prepare earth mounds from which 
they scratch away all forest litter. 

Each bird can prepare up to twelve 
mounds on its territory. They re-use 
these mounds for many years on 
which to perform their breeding songs 
and dances. If a female approaches 
a mound while the male is performing 
the male brings his tail forward over 
his body and head and vibrates it. If 
sufficiently impressed the female will 
step onto the mound and breeding will 
occur. Mature males teach young 
males how to construct mounds and 
how to sing and dance. 

Females do not possess the 
elaborate tail of the breeding plumage 
male and are almost indistinguishable 
in the field from immature males and 
mature males in non-breeding 
plumage. Females are typically 
mature at six years old but some 
reach maturity at four. Females build 
the nest. They almost always lay one 
egg which they incubate alone for an 
average of 43 days. They are also 
responsible for all the feeding of the 


young for a further 40 - 50 days. 

They are territorial and fiercely defend 
their territories. 

Both birds sing but it is the male that 
has a far wider range of songs and an 
extraordinary ability to mimic other 
birds and man-made sounds. We 
were treated to recordings of male 
Lyrebirds in full song. 

The behaviour of Lyrebirds is complex 
as is their pattern of dispersal in the 
forest following fledging. 

Members of the Lyrebird population in 
Sherbrooke Forest face a wide range 
of threats. These include the 
following: 

• Feral animals including foxes and 
cats. 

• Domestic cats and dogs. 

• Human activity including housing, 
habitat destruction, the spread of 
weeds, vehicle traffic, illegal 
shooting, illegal collecting of 
specimens and intrusive 
research. 

• Natural threats from other birds 
and animals whose numbers and 
behaviours may have been 
impacted by human activities. 

• Competition from other lyrebirds 
through activities such as nest 
destruction. 

• Diseases such as psitticosis 
which has now been identified in 
Lyrebirds as well as parrots. 

Since its formation the Group has 
acted on the principle that it needs to 
be pro-active but that all its activities 
be informed by reliable data; hence its 
commitment to monitoring and 
recording. They have lobbied 
authorities to act in ways that 
enhance Lyrebird numbers and have 
had success on a number of fronts 
with local councils. Parks Victoria and 
others. 

Future activities of the Group include 
lobbying for a strengthened Animal 
Welfare Local Law, continued 
monitoring of numbers, longevity etc., 
DNA testing to determine the nesting 
range of females and the radio 
tracking of young Lyrebirds to 
determine their range of movements. 

The talk was received with great 
interest generated many questions. 
Barry Lingham thanked Norm and Jan 
for their presentation and those 
present showed their appreciation in 
the usual way. 
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Bird Observations—June 2004 

...John Bottomley 

Very much a set of winter records with large flocks of several species. These include Cattle Egrets, Straw-necked Ibis, 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos, Little Corellas, Blue-winged Parrots, Little Ravens, Richards Pipit and European 
Goldfinch. Large flocks of these birds are a feature of our winter months. Extraordinary however was Rob Ganly’s 
record of over one thousand White-naped Honeyeaters at Point Addis. He watched flocks of these flying backwards 
and forwards above the bushes and landing on them for close to half an hour. Quite what they were doing is unknown. 
Other records typical of the winter season are those for white-morph Grey Goshawks, Gang-gang Cockatoos and 
Flame Robins. This year’s Flame Robins seem to be in the same locations as was the case last year but there are far 
fewer of them. Keep your eyes open for they are beautiful birds. Two unusual records are for a Dollarbird and an Olive- 
backed Oriole. The Dollarbird was seen near Little River at a location in which it was reported in November last year. 
Could it have been present since then? Pay special attention to what is on the telephone or electricity wires if you are 
driving in the area of Little River. The Oriole, regularly seen in summer, is unusual for this time of year. Enjoy your 
birding over the next month. 

Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BLy, Beverly Lyon; DHe, Dean Newish; GGa, Geoff Gaynor; GT, Graeme Tribe; IL, Ian Lyon; 
JB, John Bottomley; JCo, Joan Cohen; JN, John Newman; LP, Lorraine Preston; MHe, Marilyn Newish; PF, Pauline Fletcher; PS, 
Penny Smith; RGa, Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob Mckenzie; RP, Bob Preston; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TL, Trevor Lumb; VC, Vernon Cohen; 
VWD, Valda Dedman. 


Species 

Number 

Date 

Comments 

Observer 

Stubble Quail 

1 

27/4 

Boundary Road, Anakie. In stubble near road. 

TFI, GGa, TL 

Freckled Duck 

400+ 

9/5 

Lake Lome, Drysdale. 

RP, LP 

Darter 

2 

10/6 

Wal Whiteside Walk, ‘drying the washing’ 

BAt 

Black-faced Cormorant 

3 

14/6 

Point Lonsdale Lighthouse. 3 birds flew into calm water 
overlying submerged reef. 

JN 

Cattle Egret 

30+ 

23/5 

Whites Road, Waurn Ponds. In dried long-grassed paddock. 
Only heads visible. 

BAt 


80+ 

2/6 

Fyansford. 

BAt 

Straw-necked Ibis 

30 

9/5 

Drysdale. 

RP, LP 


50+ 

9/5 

Moolap Station Road, Moolap. 

RP, LP 


330 

26/5 

Barwon Estuary, Ocean Grove. Very rare on the tidal mudflats. 

GT 


40 

15/6 

Portarlington Road, E of Drysdale. 

VWD 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill 

14 

5/6 

Cheetham Salt Works, Avalon Beach, N of cottages. 

JCo, VC 

Black-shouldered Kite 

1 

30/5 

Gnarwarre 

BAt 

Black Kite 

1 

27/5 

Lara, near Windermere Road railway crossing 

IL 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

1 

15/5 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Flying W 12:00. 

TFI, PF 


2 

21/5 

Point Richards, pier. 

JB 

Spotted Narrier 

1 

19/5 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. Flying W and low, 16:15. 

PF, TFI 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

18/4 

Zillah Crawcour Reserve. White morph. Seen also 21/4, 23/4, 
25/4, 18/5, 21/5, 23/5, 26/4, 2/6, 14/6. 

RGa 


1 

20/5 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. White morph. 

TFI 


1 

28/5 

Buckley Falls Park, flying across river to tall pine trees on 
Fyansford side, 10:00. White morph. 

BAt 


1 

15/6 

Breakwater, 08:20 

BAt 

Australian Nobby 

1 

21/5 

Black Rock, perched on fence post alongside grazing horses. 

RGa 

Peregrine Falcon 

1 

4/6 

Nighton, flying low between houses. 

BAt 

Pied Oystercatcher 

2 

5/6 

Cheetham Salt Works, Avalon Beach, N of cottages. 

VC, JCo 


3 

15/6 

Point Nenry 

BAt 

Black-winged Stilt 

12+ 

5/6 

Cheetham Salt Works, Avalon Beach, N of cottages. 

VC, JCo 

Red-necked Avocet 

24 

5/6 

Cheetham Salt Works, Avalon Beach, N of cottages. 

VC, JCo 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

2 

15/6 

Windmill Lane, Point Nenry 

BAt 

Nooded Plover 

12 

7/5 

SE corner, Lake Victoria. 5 adults and 7 juvenile/immature 
birds. 

TFI 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

65+ 

28/4 

Newtown, 11:35, flying from Ceres direction into pine trees in 
Geelong College Prep School. 

RGa 


60+ 

9/6 

Belmont Common, flying W to E 12:30 

VWD 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

12+ 

29/4 

Geelong College Prep School, Aberdeen Street. Four juveniles 
in Sugar Gums calling for food. 

RGa 
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Comments 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 

15+ 

22/5 

Highton, Clairvaux area, in tall eucalypts and acacia. At least 

4 juveniles. 

BAt 


11 

24/5 

Highton. Flying NE . 5 birds on 11/6 flying NE, and 13 on 12/6 
in three groups (3, 5, 5). 

BAt 


3 

24/5 

Queens Park, 09:15, 5 on 2/6, flying NW at 09:15, 17 on 8/6 
flying NW at 08:15. 

BAt 


2 

10/6 

Wal Whiteside Walk, flying E 09:40 

BAt 

Little Corella 

200 

26/5 

Bacchus Marsh. Flew S over house early morning. 

MHe, DHe 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

3 

22/5 

Abervale, in gum trees. Seen again 16/6. Not seen here in 5 
years. 

PS 

Swift Parrot 

3 

10/5 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. First for the season at this 
location. 

TFI 

Red-rumped Parrot 

9 

20/5 

Queens Park, near footbridge, 09:00. 

BAt 


20+ 

23/5 

Stewart Reserve, Mount Duneed. Feeding on roadside 10:30 

BAt 

Blue-winged Parrot 

100+ 

30/5 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre. Possibly hundreds present. 10+ 
birds in same area 4/6. 

BAt 

Powerful Owl 

1 

21/5 

Ironbark Basin, calling for 15 minutes prior to dawn. On 6/6 
called twice only at pre-dawn. 

RGa 


1 

12/6 

Long Forest, at Long Point. First confirmed record. 

MHe, DHe, 
RMc 

Dollarbird 

1 

9/6 

Toynes Road, Little River. Also seen November 2003. 

IL, BLy 

Southern Whiteface 

3 

27/5 

Drysdales Road, You Yangs. In farmland with 4 Diamond 
Firetails, 4 Zebra Finches and Yellow-rumped Thornbills 

RMc, DHe, 
MHe 

Black-chinned Honeyeater 

7 

27/5 

You Yangs, East Paddock. Also 2 at East Flat. 

MHe, DHe, 
RMc 

White-naped Honeyeater 

1000+ 

21/5 

Point Addis. One flock of 500+, one flock of 300+ and at least 
200 other loose flocks. Over 500 still present 6/6. 

RGa 

Flame Robin 

3 

27/4 

Boundary Road, Anakie. All birds singly. 

TFI, GGa, TL 


7 

19/5 

Ghazeepore Road, Waurn Ponds. 2 male birds and 5 brown. 

BAt 


17 

27/5 

You Yangs, East Paddock and adjacent farmland. 9 males 
and 8 brown birds. 

MHe, RMc, 
DHe 


6 

29/5 

Horseshoe Bend Road, Waurn Ponds, in roadside paddock. 

4 male and 2 brown birds. 

BAt 


6 

30/5 

Barrabool Road, Barrabool, in roadside paddock. 4 male 
birds and 2 brown. 

BAt 


1 

30/5 

Barrabool Road, Gnarwarre. Male bird. 

BAt 


14 

3/6 

Ghazeepore Road, Waurn Ponds. 4 male birds, 1 brown with 
pale orange breast, 9 brown birds. 

BAt 


2 

3/6 

Ghazeepore Road, Mount Duneed. Brown birds. 

BAt 


2 

6/6 

Connewarre. Male birds. 

BAt 


2 

11/6 

Grossman Road, Torquay. Brown birds. 

BAt 

Rose Robin 

1 

21/5 

Queens Park, river walk. Brown bird observed this location 

14/5 and several times since. 

BAt 

Crested Shrike-tit 

2 

24/5 

Station Lake Road, Lara. On trees in roadside plantation. 

JCo 


4 

27/5 

Buckley Falls Park, in riverside eucalypts, 10:00 

BAt 

Restless Flycatcher 

1 

22/5 

Mount Pollack Road, Gnarwarre. 

BAt 


2 

27/5 

You Yangs, Stockyards. Also 2 at Drysdales Road. 

DHe, MHe, 
RMc 

Olive-backed Oriole 

1 

19/5 

Stewart Reserve, Mount Duneed, mimicking many other 
birds. Present on 29/5 and 13/6. 

BAt 

Little Raven 

100+ 

2/6 

Lara, over shopping centre. They flew in circles before 
breaking into two groups and flying away. 

VC 

Singing Bushlark 

2 

27/4 

Boundary Road, Anakie. 

TFI, GGa, TL 

Richard's Pipit 

100+ 

27/4 

Boundary Road, Anakie. Quite numerous along road verge 
and in stubble paddocks. 

TFI, GGa, TL 


50+ 

11/6 

Ghazeepore Road, Mount Duneed. 17 seen there 3/6 and 28 
on 6/6 

BAt 

European Goldfinch 

150+ 

12/6 

Barrabool Road, Barrabool. Large numbers throughout 
Gnarwarre area. 

BAt 

Mistletoebird 

1 

13/6 

Highton, in mistletoe on a street tree, 07:30 

BAt 

Golden-headed Cisticola 

5 

4/6 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre 

BAt 

Song Thrush 

1 

1/6 

Oberon Drive, Belmont. First seen for several years here. 

RP 
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Biodiversity Group 

Claire Greenwell 

5243 7047 

Bird Group 

John Bottomley 

5284 1554 

Conservation Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Editor 

Claire Greenwell 

5243 7047 

Geelong Bird Report 

Marilyn Hewish 

5367 3196 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 

5243 2374 

Librarian 

Trish McColl 

5229 2304 

Mammal Study Group 

Trevor Pescott 
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Jan Venters 

5222 2830 

Plant Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Seaview Park Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Web-master 

Geoff Jones 
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Coming Events 


JULY 2004 

6 General Meeting: Chris Pitfield CCMA Bush Care & 
Remnant Vegetation 
13 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

15 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Bannockburn— Gordon 

McCarthy 

16-18 Winter Wader Count 
18 Excursion: Lough Calvert area 

Leaders: Robert Missen and Joe Hubbard 
20 Bird Group: Richard Loyn—Birding in Taiwan 

(Please note that the Biodiversity Group is no longer meeting 
on a regular basis—contact Claire Greenwell for details.) 


AUGUST 2004 

3 General Meeting: John Lovering—Murray Darling Basin 
10 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

15 Excursion: Latrobe University Environment Centre 
Leaders: Diana Primrose 

17 Bird Group: John Bottomley—Eastern Swamphens 

19 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Swan Island—Peter 

Bright 

28-29 Boneseed Pull—^You Yangs 

Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 
31 Mammal Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 26 July, 2004 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 

Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 

Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx.), slides or prints for scanning to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 — OR — e-mail: cndqreenwell@mvplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 108 992) 

The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 

Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 

Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 

Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 

Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 

The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic 
School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 

Use the driveway between the big hall and 
the playing field. 
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